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THE UNITED COMMUNITIES. 


ONEIDA COMMUNITY 
Is an association living in Lenox, Madison Co., N. Y., four miles 
south of Oneida and a few rods from the Depot of the Midland 
Railroad. Number of members, 205. Land, 654 acres. Business, 
Manufacture of Hardware and Silk goods, Printing the CircuLar, 
Horticulture, &c. Theology, Perfectionism. Sociology, Bible 
Communism. 
WILLOW-PLACE COMMUNITY. 

Branch of O. C., on a detached portion of the domain, about one 
and one-fourth miles north of O. C. Number of members, 19. 
Business, Manufactures. 


WALLINGFORD COMMUNITY. 

Branch of O. C., at Wallingford, Conn., one mile west of the 
Hartford and New Haven Railroad. Mumber of members, 45. 
Land, 228 acres. Business. Publishing, Job Printing, Manufac- 
tures, and Horticulture. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 

‘The O. C. and Branches are not ‘‘ Free Lovers,” in the popular 
sense of the term. They call their social system BinLe ComMuNISM 
or CompLex MarriaGE, and hold to freedom of love only within 
their own families, subject to Free Criticism and the principles of 
Male Continence. In respect to permanency, responsibility, and 
every essential point of difference between marriage and licentious- 
ness, the Oneida Communists stand with marriage. Free Love with 
them does zof mean freedom to love to-day and leave to-morrow; 
nor freedom to take a woman’s person and keep their property to them- 
selves; nor freedom to freight a woman with offspring and send her 
down stream without care or help; nor freedom to beget children and 
leave them to the street and the poor-house. Their Communities are 
families, as distinctly bounded and separated from promiscuous so- 
ciety as ordinary households. The tie that binds them together is as 
permanent and sacred, to say the least, as that of marriage, for it is 
their religion. They receive no new members (except by deception 
or mistake), who do not give heart and hand to the family interest 
for life and forever. Community of property extends just as far as 


- freedom of love. Every man’s care and every dollar of the common 


property are pledged for the maintenance and protection of the 
women and children of the Community. 
ADMISSIONS. 

These Communities are constantly receiving applications for ad- 
mission which they have to reject. It is difficult to state in any brie 
way all their reasons for thus limiting their numbers; but some of 
them are these: 1. The parent Community at Oneida is full. Its 
buildings are adapted toa certain number, and it wants no more. 
2. The Branch-Communities, though they have not attained the nor- 
mal size, have as many members as they can well accommodate, and 
must grow in numbers only as they grow in capital and buildings. 
3. The kind of men and women who are likely to make the Commu- 
nities grow, spiritually and financially, are scarce, and have to be 
sifted out slowly and cautiously. It should be distinctly understood 
that these Communities are not asylums for pleasure seekers or per- 
sons who merely want a home and a living. They will receive only 
those who are very much in earnest in religion. ‘They have already 
done their full share of labor in criticising and working over raw re- 
cruits, and intend hereafter to devote themselves to other jobs (a 
plenty of which they have on hand), receiving only such members as 
seem likely to help and not hinder their work. As candidates for 
Communism multiply, it is obvious that they cannot all settle at 
Oneida and Wallingford. Other Communities must be formed; and 
the best way for earnest disciples generally is to work and wait, till 
the Spirit of Pentecost shall come on their neighbors, and give them 
Communities right where they are. 
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LIFE'S LEARNER. 
Believe and dare! Believe and dare ! 
What you would do, do it ; 
For nothing can withstand you there, 
If you only knew it. 


Don’t say, “I wish I could, but can’t,” 
- Or wait for more preparing, 
But boldly up and take your want 
Just by believing, daring. 
Anon. 


SCIENCE VS. SENSE. 





HE question may be asked, how Christ 

can be in us, and how it is legitimate for 
us to confess the fact, without the evidence of 
direct consciousness. We reply, there are 
facts in physiology, connected with every mo- 
tion of our bodies, that are as destitute of 
sensual evidence, as the fact in reference to 
Christ. In moving an arm, we do not feed the 
muscle that contracts and causes the motion. 
We can not believe and confess its exis- 
tence on the ground of feeding; we have to 
believe and confess it on the ground of science, 
because anatomists have ascertained and de- 
scribed the fact. On similar grounds we can 
believe and confess that Christ is in us. ‘The 
life is the light of men,” though they “know 
it not.” Ignorant feeling is no evidence 
against it. Before the discoveries of science, 
people did not know that the blood circulated. 
Science is surer evidence than feeling in re- 
spect to the interior processes of our bodies: 
so is the Bible a surer witness of what is true 
in our hearts, than any self-inspection can be. 
Unbelief stubbornly persists in taking the tes- 
timony of ignorant feelings, instead of being 
instructed by the God who made man and 
knows all about him. 


The scientific are constantly calling on the 
common multitude to quit believing their sen- 
ses, their outward perceptions, and believe in 
things invisible. The outward senses tell us 
that the sun goes round the earth; but sci- 
ence calls upon us to deny those senses, and 
believe that the earth goes round the sun. 
This requires faith—we must believe the testi- 
mony of those who have got at the truth in 
the matter by other means than outward per 
ceptions, instead of believing our own senges. 
That is precisely the revolution that all the 
sciences make. 


The whole warfare of the believer is between 
sensations and science ; between feelings and 
the word of God. In giving ourselves to faith, 
we are the true devotees of science, and carry 
it beyond the philosophers of this world. 
They tell people that they must not believe 
their own senses, but believe the testimony of 
learned men. We go further and say, You 
must not believe your own senses, nor the tes- 
timony of men, but the testimony of God. 





4A WEEKLY FOURNAL OF HOME, SCIENCE AND GENERAL INTELLIGENCE. 


New Series. Vol. X/, No. 38 
Whole No. 1528 


Common science after all is only a more re- 
fined kind of sensation. 


If we are faithful to the truth, it will work 
into us, till our feelings will conform to it. 
But we must learn to be faithful to the truth, 
without stipulating that it shall make itself 
felt. Sensation must stand aside, and we 
must deal with the truth as it is by itself; and 
not be drawn hither and thither by the contra- 
dictions of feeling. 


ETERNAL LIFE. 


[Rev. Jesse H. Jones, editor of a monthly paper 
called Equity, at North Abington, Mass., is 
the author of the following article. Its doctrine is 
just what we wish to circulate :] 


ESUS CHRIST is the only solution of the 

Labor Problem, and in him that solution 
is complete. This problem is to bring hu- 
man kind to live together in a practical broth- 
erhood in the whole sphere of work: so that, 
for short, Labor Reform means brotherhood in 
work-life instead of antagonism. But broth- 
erhood on the outer plane of human society is 
possible only where the brotherly feeling al- 
ready lives in the heart. Now if history and 
experience teach any thing, they teach that hu- 
men* in their natural state are empty of broth- 
erliness, and are full of selfishness. Certainly 
Labor Reform experience teaches this with 
painful power. 

Selfishness is the vital impulse and willful 
purpose of the strong to lord it over their fel- 
lows by force. Hence with selfish men suc- 
cessful Labor Reform is impossible. No trick 
or wisdom in the organization of society can 
cure or prevent the evils which selfishness pro- 
duces. Selfish men would turn heaven into a 
“Gold Room” and try to make a corner in the 
fruit of the Tree of Life. Slaveholders would 
seize upon the lower orders of angels and drive 
them in coffle gangs; while cotton-mill owners 
would stoutly refuse their angel employees the 
eleventh hour, in which to sing in the holy 
choirs around the great white throne. So if 
by the magic of some Aladdin’s lamp the 
purest dream of the best-hearted communist 
could be realized outright on the earth, if 
every evil in the structure of society could be 
removed,-and the perfect ideal state brought in 
at once, while yet men’s hearts were left self- 
ish, sheer anarchy must ensue ; out of which 
despotism would shortly bring by terrible force 
the order of slavery. Selfish men in the 
midst of communism are wolves among sheep 
in the open field without guard. While men 
have selfish hearts the wrongs of the toilers 
may be alleviated, but they can never be 
cured. Now the cure is what we Christian 
Labor Reformers are working for, and the 
remedy must reach to the very source of the 





*A new word, meaning, we suppose, all men and women, 
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disease ; it must begin its work in the hearts 
of men. Brotherliness must somehow come 
in there and drive out selfishness, before the 
‘strony will stop lording it over the weak, and 
lbegin to serve them. A body of workingmen 
banded together against their employer, that 
their joimt strength may surpass his and bring 
him to terms—this is not Labor Reform, it is 
Labor War, fitted to be interminable. Labor 
Reform organizes the man and his men togeth- 
er in the harmony of mutua/ interests, not 
apart in the dissonance of severing antagon- 
isms. But this, we repeat, is possible only 
where the heart is full of brotherliness. The 
life energy must be present before the organ- 
ism can grow. ; 

And whence can come this life energy? The 
jhuman race is empty of brotherliness and full 
of selfishness. Who is strong enough to pour 
in such a tide of brotherliness as shall drive out 
the selfishness, and fill the heart full in its 
place? Zhe need of all needs for workingmen 
ts the spirit of cooperation. Who can supply that 
ned? In reply we return to the theme with 
which we set out, and cry aloud with all our 
power, Jesus Curist, and he alone, can sup- 
ply that need. As Jesus Christ lived on the 
earth and died on the cross to give woman the 
ballot,* so did he live on the earth and die on 
the cross fo found and carry forward Labor 
Reform. ‘The central fact in all his work is 
that he came to “guicken,” i. ¢., make alive, 
vitalize, “beget men from above,” with the di- 
vine vital essence of Eternal Life; as he him- 
self taught with all the Deific energy and wis- 
dom which in its “fullness” abode in him. 
Now this vitalization with the spirit of brother- 
hood, this “being begotten from above ” with 
Eternal Life, is the supreme need of Labor Re- 
form. ‘They only who have received it can go 
forward. They only are /fe reformers. All 


others are fre reformers, who fight but do not 


nourish, who burn but do not build. 


Jesus said, “7 give unto them Eternal Life.” 
Eternal Life is the power of God in man by 
which God enables man to live in brotherly 
love in all spheres of life, and for us now par- 
ticularly in the sphere of work life. To re- 
ceive this life, and to know what it is, these 
are the great needs of laborer and capitalist 
alike ; and only hereby is it possible for them 
ever to cease their antagonisms, and come in- 
to living harmony. We who have received it 
would strive to show what this life is. 


Eternal Life is the real Z/e,; it is the abso- 


lute life essence ; it never began and will never’ 


cease ; it is spontaneous activity that depends 
not on any will, and so it is uncreated ; it is 
the fountain of all being; it is the life by 
which God is the Living One. __ In the natural 
order spirit is the highest form of being. 
Eternal Life is the life of God as the Eternally 
Living Spirit. And this eternal, spiritual life 
energy, by which God is the Living Spirit, 
Jesus Christ directly imparts to all who truly 
receive Him in their hearts. The act by 
which it is imparted the Beloved Disciple calls 
“ being begotten of God;” the life itself he 
calls “Gop’s SEED,” and those who have re- 
ceived it “ the children of God.” 


*About giving women the ballot, we say nothing, till it is ascertain- 
¢d that the kingdom of heaven is governed by ballot. 





The “river of the water of life, clear as 
crystal, pouring forth out of the throne of God 
and the Lamb,” is the Bible symbol in which 
the essential quality of Eternal Life is un- 
folded to us. It is pouring forth, not for its 
own sake but for that of others, that “ the na- 
tions” may drink of it. This otherness,* to 
coin a word, is its supreme characteristic ; and 
the name by which we know it is Love. “God 
is Love,’ because his eternal life essence is 
otherness. The whole of his being is one 
spontaneous activity going forth from Love ac- 
cording to Truth in Power for the real blessing 
of all his creatures. This is the very nature 
of the life energy by which he is alive. 

The nature of this Love-Life has been dis- 
closed to us also in a far higher form and in- 
tenser degree than can belong to any mere 
figure. This was the very life itself of “the 
man Christ Jesus,” and his whole conduct on 
the earth was one systematic utterance of it. 
In the highest imaginable degree he lived 
for others; and when his life that he was to 
live was completed, he died for others: thus 
giving the most perfect expression possible to this 
vitai energy of otherness. And he spoke as he 
lived, with complete clearness. On the last 
night of his life, with the cross plainly be- 
fore him he declared the Eternal Truth, as 
he had lived the Eternal life, by the words, 
“4 new commandment I give unto you, that ye 
love one another ; AS | HAVE LOVED YOU, that ye 
also love one another.” We who had received 
“the fullness of the Godhead” in his human 
body, and had lived it forth before men in a 
life of divine-human otherness—Love, he com- 
manded his disciples to receive from himself 
so much as they could contain of that same 
fullness, and to live a life just like unto his 
own. Nothing could be more intensely practi- 
cal than this. It is the very essence of Labor 
Reform; and that he consciously meant it 
so, thinking of course in the forms of his day, 
there is abundant proof of in the Gospels. 
But there is not room here to adduce it. 


But it will be said that it is more than eight- 
teen hundred years since Jesus lived, and we 
do not see any such life in the Church now. 
There is too much ground for the saying, and 
yet it is a mistake. The history of the Catho- 
lic Church is gemmed with efforts to realize 
such a Labor life, defective according to the 
times in which they arose, but real and vital. 
In the Protestant Church little of the kind has 
yet been seen. Through human deficiencies, 
that Love-Life has not yet to any extent un- 
folded itself in the work sphere of life in that 
Church, although it has most powerfully in 
other directions. But now “ the time is at hand” 
when, as this nation by one gigantic convulsion 
ridded itself of slavery, so by one thorough- 
going, sublime revolutionary movement, order- 
ly but yet fundamental, will it, and in due 
time the whole Protestant world, come into the 
right order, the order of heaven, the order of 
otherness with reference to property, and Labor 
Reform is the name by which that movement is 
now being called. 

Jesus Christ did really affect his purpose. 
He taught, he lived, and he gave Eternal Life 


*This word expresses what the Postivists mean by altruism ; i. e., 
living for others—loving others—devotion to other interests than 
one’s own, 





to men. Through Him that Life has been as 
literally poured into the human race as water 
flows through an aqueduct ; and of course in- 
to specific individuals of it. Paul teaches 
that by receiving it we become “ partakers of 
the divine nature” and “a new creation.” Now 
that this very work should be wrought in men 
is the first condition of successful Labor 
Reform. 

A selfish man can not live an otherly life. 
The best that he can do is to hate the evil 
that hurts him, and try to burn it up. He can 
not love the good that appears to go against 
him, and try to build it up. Yea more, he 
can not see that that is good. Labor Reform 
means such a change in the whole system of 
relations of property and people, that in all 
those relations which are to come, every one 
shall seek not his own but another’s wealth ; 
means the embodiment of otherness in the 
whole structure of the work system of society. 
Now it is plain that a selfish heart can not 
work in such a system, yea, can not endure to 
live in such a system, much more can not pro- 
duce such a system. That Life of God by 
which he is Love throughout must have so 
entered into people as to have begun to 
triumph over their selfishness in all money 
matters, and to make them a “new creation ” 
with reference to property, before they can 
build up the otherly order. The selfish capital- 
ists must become so quickened by the Love- 
Life of God, that as he zs Love so they will 
begin to be Love also as his children, “ be- 
gotten by him from above,” before they can 
exercise all their powers as “business men” 
wholly for the good of their employees and 
the community at large, without regard to its 
effect on them. But this is what Christianity 
requires and seeks. Jesus Christ is the only 
being who ever lived on the globe who has ef- 
fected such a work as we have been describing, 
in the hearts of men; dut he has effected it. 
He has almost perfectly cured some humen of 
selfishness, and made the movement toward a 
cure manifest in millions. And the time has 
now come when the workings of that power of 
his are to be manifested throughout Christendom 
in ways which few of his disciples, whether 
teachers or listeners, have dreamed of. We 
are to see the giants in the business world, who 
have hitherto turned the streams of riches all 
towards themselves, that their lakes might be- 
come larger, now turning those streams away 
from themselves, so that they shall run through- 
out the whole community to irrigate and en- 
rich all; while they themselves are contented 
to be gate-keepers upon the conduits and re- 
ceive no more for their share than the lowliest 
toiler in their limit. And all this is to be 
wrought by the power of God’s Eternal Life 
pouring into men through Jesus Christ. Thus, | 
and thus only, can Labor Reform work through . 
to final, firm, and beneficent results upon the 
earth. 


If man and woman are made in the image of’ 
God, as the Bible teaches, so that woman is to man 
as Christ is to the Father, then we may learn some-- 
thing about woman’s sphere by noting whatever 
hints we can find in the Bible about the extent of’ 
Christ’s codperation with the Father. “ By him,’” 
we are told, “God made the worlds, and without 
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him was not any thing made that was made.” This 
certainly looks like entire partnership in labor. 
The great master-builder takes his helpmeet with 
him in all the mechanics of heaven and earth. 
Christ said, “‘ My Father worketh hitherto, and I 
work.” And again, “ Whatsoever things the 
Father doeth, these also doeth the Son.” These 
sayings seem to bear hard on the theories of those 
who separate the labors of men and women, con- 
fining the latter to cooking and household drudg- 
ery. Indeed, may we not say that Christ’s entire 
mission to this world was an out-door work—and 
that of the roughest kind. Instead of limiting 
himself to effeminate house-service, which is com- 
monly thought to be the proper sphere of woman, 
the companion of the Father is seen working like 
a soldier in the trench, far away from home, endur- 
ing all things tor the siege and overthrow of death 
and hell. 


A STORY OF LOVE AND FEALOUSY. 


A young man in the glow of his first love, vowed 
to his betrothed that he would love her FOREVER. 

The day of their wedding came. The bride was 
in a serious, reflecting mood. She noted intently 
the words of the marriage service and observed 
that the covenant into which they entered was to 
“love and cherish each other till DEATH.” She 
was struck with the limitation implied in these 
words. ‘ Zz// death,” she said to herself, “is not 
forever. \ shall want a friend and protector—one 
whom I can love and lean upon—after death as 
well as before. My husband once promised to 
love me forever; but now when we come to seal 
our promises at the altar, we only covenant to 
love til/ death. Is this short life 42s forever? It 
is not—it shall not be mine.” The train of reflect- 
ions thus commenced led her in process of time to 
some startling discoveries. She perceived that 
this life was indeed her husband’s and the world’s 
forever, as it had been hers. She awoke to a re- 
alization of her immortality. Her heart struggled 
out from its earthly bonds. She sought and found 
an eternal friend. 

Her husband soon perceived that she was changed. 
She failed not in any of the duéies of a wife, but he 
saw that she loved to be alone, and that she did 
not respond to his ardor or enter into his worldly 
schemes with her former interest. The sure in- 
stinct of his spirit told him that her heart was with- 
drawn from him. At length jealousy kindled with- 
in him. He knew not where she had transferred 
her love, but he was sure some person had sup- 
planted him in her affections. The tortures of 
suspicion ended in rage, and he finally broke forth 
against her, and charged her to her face with an 
attachment to some paramour. “It is true,” she 
answered; “I am in love—deeply in love with a 
new friend.” This unblushing confession astound- 
ed him. He was about to overwhelm her with 
wrath and reproaches; but she calmly went on 
with her disclosure. She told him that God was 
the rival in her heart, and gave hima minute ac- 
count of her reflections on their early vows and on 
the marriage covenant, and of all the steps by 
which she was led to turn from him to an ever- 
lasting lover. For the moment he was awed into 
calmness. He was ashamed to deny her the liber- 
ty of loving God. But he could not give her up. 
He was fiercely eager that she should be wholly his 
own; and the jealousy which had been kindled by 
suspicion of a human rival, continued to burn even 
against God. He was determined to recover her 
at all events, by good means or by evil. 





His first plan was to wile her back to him by 
kindness. He lavished attentions upon her, ygrati- 
fied all her wishes, and suppressed every sign of 
displeasure. She seemed happy in his favor and 
he hoped that her affections were returning to him. 
Yet he had misgivings respecting her, and in secret 





he watched her ways. He observed that she loved 
solitude still, and on one occasion he followed her 


| distance of half or three-fourths of a mile, to the 


stealthily to her place of retirement, and found her | 


praying. He kept himself concealed, and listened. 
She was thanking God that he had touched the 
heart of her husband and made him very kind to 
her! Her words fell upon his spirit like coals of 
fire. “What!” said he to himself, “is my kind 
ness to be transferred to the credit of God? He 
has stolen her heart. I have been trying to wile 
her from him by devoting my all to her wishes, and 
she converts my good will into an occasion of 
thanking Azm, and loving him the more! This is 
worse than failure! I must try another course of 
treatment.” 


Thenceforward he began to deal sternly and cru- 
elly with her. He thought he would conquer her 
heart by torture. His countenance and his words 
constantly accused her. He neglected and op- 
posed her wishes. She suffered in silence. He 
accumulated sorrows upon her till he imagined she 
was ready to yield to his demands. Again he fol- 
lowed her to her place of prayer, and listened. 
She was thanking God that her sorrows were cru- 
cifying her affections, and that as fast as the 
earthly part of them was crushed and killed by un- 
kindness, their inner life was raised to immortality 
and fixed on her everlasting Husband! He fled 
as from the hiss of a serpent! Grinding his teeth 
with rage, he cursed her whom he had sworn to 
love forever, and wished in his inmost heart that 
he could kill her God! He saw and felt that he 
was circumvented and foiled, whichever way he 
turned. When he dealt gently with her, she 
thanked God for his kindness; and now when his 
cruelty had spent itself upon her, she was thankful 
that her sorrows were weaning her from him and 
transferring her affections to his rival! Good and 
evil both worked against him. 


He saw that all hope of recovering her heart was 
gone. But his jealousy was “cruel as the grave.” 
He brooded over schemes of revenge. His arm 
could not reach God; but he could destroy zr. 
That insane thought, which sometimes takes pos- 
session of despairing lovers, that it is better to kill 
the beloved one than to yield her to another, was 
busy within him. Again he followed her to her 
place of prayer. A weapon of death was in his 
hand, and his purpose was to slay her on the spot 
which had witnessed her communings with her 
heavenly friend. But again he paused to listen, for 
there was a charm in her voice. He heard her 
thanking God that her sufferings were wafting her 
toward Him—that death had no terrors for her; 
that she could say with Paul— to die and be with 
Christ is far better” than to live; and then she 
prayed that, if it was consistent with his will, God 
would speedily take her to himself! That misera- 
ble man, when he saw that her death, instead of 
being the revenge he sought, would be the signal 
of her immortal espousals and of the complete tri- 
umph of his rival, gave up the contest, exclaim- 
ing—“ J can do nothing against her or against her 
God/” His heart died within him. He came 
there to destroy her, but he turned his weapon 
against himself and went to his own place. 

N. 





LAKE KEUVUKA. 


| gerenige ing desirous of making a short excur- 
sion for a day or two, could not do better 
than to visit this beautiful lake véa the Central 
Railroad to Canandaigua, and the Northern Cen- 
tral to Penn Yan, and thence by steamer to Ham- 
mondsport, situated at the head of the lake. The 
locality of this splendid sheet of water may be 
seen by a glance at the map of New York State, 
lying as it does embosomed between moderately 
high ridges. The land gradually slopes, for the 





water’s edge, and is divided by numerous wooded 
ravines into strips of different widths, with the in- 
termediate spaces cultivated to fields of graim, and 
studded with vineyards, furnishing the lover of the 
beautiful with a landscape that is unsurpassed, per- 
haps, by any other in this section of the country. 


Lake Keuka is twenty-two miles long, and av- 
erages a mile in width. Two small steamers ply: 
on its clear green-colored waters ; each making two: 
trips daily between Penn Yan and Hammonds- 
port, crossing and recrossing the lake, landing and’ 
taking on passengers from the different wharves, 
thus furnishing rare facilities for picnic parties, and 
tourists, who we think, can not fail to enjoy the 
trip. To fruit-growers, especially those engaged 
in the cultivation of the grape, would the trip prove 
most interesting, while the scenery from the deck 
of the steamer is scarcely to be surpassed in beauty. 
There are also many little nooks and shady groves,. 
with cottages nestled in the wooded ravines, and 
small wharves erected for the convenient landing 
of pleasure parties from the steamer. These 
places have all their appropriate names conspicu- 
ously posted, as “Oak Grove,” “ Saint’s Rest,” 
etc. There is also a summer resort, called “ Spring 
Grove,” situated more than half way up the lake, 
and above “ Bluff Point.” Here invalids may re- 
sort for their health, spending their time in pleasant 
rambles, lounging in shady groves, or fishing and 
rowing to their heart’s content. But the most 
grand and picturesque spot to be visited in making 
the trip, is that of “‘ Pleasant Valley Glen,” situ- 
ated at the head of the lake, within the limits of 
the village of Hammondsport. The parallel 
ridges on either side of the lake, which increase 
in height as you near the head, here close in, form- 
ing a valley not exceeding half a mile in width. 
At this point the hill on the west side presents the 
farm of a bold bluff, and is divided at right angles 
forming a ravine from three to five rods in width, 
through which runs a stream of moderate size in 
dry weather, but in time of heavy rains, it becomes 
a torrent. In order to save the town from inun- 
dation, it is confined by substantial stone walls, 
within proper limits until it enters the lake. 

In ascending the river, little shady nooks nicely 
arranged for the accommodation of the picnic 
parties may be seen atintervals. At the distance of 
about one hundred rods from the entrance of the 
gorge, the principal falls are reached. With near- 
ly perpendicular walls on either side, two hundred 
feet in height, the falls must present a grand 
appearance in time of flood. By means of ladders 
and steps cut in the rock, the top of the falls are 
reached, where this picturesque chasm may be 
still further explored for the distance of a mile 
and a-half. 

VINEYARDS. 

' For the first six or eight miles from the foot of 
the lake few vineyards are to be seen ; instead is a 
beautiful farming country, with well cultivated 
fields of grain and substantial farm buildings. 
The land now gradually assumes a steeper grade ; 
when grain and pasture fields begin to be displaced 
by vineyards, which increase in extent until we 
approach to the head of the lake, when the west- 
ern slope presents the appearance of one continu- 
ous vineyard. Most of the vineyards on either 
side of the lake, appear to be well cultivated, but 
some are indifferently cared for, and there are still 
others, which appear to be totally neglected, as 
though the owners having become disgusted with 
the business, had abandoned land and all. But 
with some exceptions the vineyards about the 
head of the lake appear to be under the best 
management, and cultivation. As much of the 
land is nearly worthless for the cultivation of 
farm crops, grape-growing doubtless has been found 
profitable—as they seldom fail of getting a good 
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+ crop. In fact, taking into consideration the local- 
ity, make of the soil, etc., the section about Ham- 
mondsport may be called the garden of the State, 
so far as the production of the grape is concerned. 
The extent to which grape-growing is carried on 
in this locality, may be realised from the fact that 
there now more than six thousand acres of land 
devoted to that purpose. 


VARIETIES. 

Several varieties of grapes are cultivated, such 
as the Catawba, Isabella, Clinton, Ives, etc., the Ca- 
tawba taking the lead, at least in the vicinity of 
Hammondsport, on account of its superior wine- 
producing qualities, and also as a table grape. 

WINE-MAKING. 

Wine-making is also quite extensively carried on 
in connection with grape-growing. Several grow- 
ers have their wine cellars and make their own 
wine and brandy. There are also wine companies 
formed that carry on the business of wine-making 
quite extensively. Two of the companies we visi- 
ted are known as the Hammondsport and the 
Pleasant Valley wine companies. The Pleasant 
Valley company carries on the most extensive 
business. Thousands of tons of grapes are annu- 
ally manufactured into wine and brandy at this 
establishment alone. The wine is said to be un- 
surpassed by any made in this country, and equal, 
if not superior to imported wines of the same 
brands. Persons desirous of obtaining pure wines 
or brandy, would do well to send directly to one of 
these companies, rather than risk the chances of 
getting an adulterated article in purchasing of im- 
porters and dealers in foreign wines. Hu. T. 
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The criticism, entitled, “The Prima Donna 
Fever,” published in a late number of the Crr- 
CULAR, was a candid portrayal of the kind of ah- 
solute riddance of evil, the Practical exorcism 
which is going on in the Community continually. 
There is no necessity, and, we might almost say, 
no possibility of a person “living on the sharp and 
ragged edge of anxiety, remorse, fear and despair” 
in the Community. Feuds in society, especially 
among those who emulate, are, as we have reason 
to believe, often life-long and bitter, burdening the 
soul and wearing the life, like a weary, dragging 
balland chain. They are practically incurable, just 
for the pitiful want of a meeting-ground for sin- 
cerity. But in a Community where free criticism 
prevails, envy and jealousy, and all other tempta- 
tions which flesh is heir to, are necessarily short. 
lived. If a person is plagued with any of these 
ills, it is soon apparent to the sensitive, spiritual 
instincts of those around, or, more often, the indi- 
vidual himself confesses his trouble and asks for 
help. Criticism, restoring, cleansing, comforting 
and strengthening, is administered by loving broth- 
ers and sisters, and his trouble rolls off him as 
surely, as actually and palpably as Christian’s pack 
is represented to have tumbled from his shoulders. 
It is a common thing to hear a man say who has 
been through this searching ordeal, ‘“ Myrelief isin- 
tense. I feel as though a load had been lifted off 
me.” And, indeed, the whole aspect of the man is 
often changed by this wonderful purifier. Hum- 
bled and chastened, but justified and made clean, 
he has all the buoyant hope and elastic, new begin- 
ning life of one just set fiee from prison. These 
results, which we see day by day and year by year, 
can not but increasingly glorify and endear to us 





Free Criticism or Truth-telling. It is our spir- 
itual Turkish Bath, renovating and restoring the 
spiritual man. If it is sometimes sharper than a 
two-edged sword, it is again like the gentle rain 
from heaven, as tender and pitying as a father’s 
love for his children. If it casts down evil, it 
exalts good with comely praise. Christ said, 
when he made the character of his mission known 
to the Jews, in the Synagogue, “I am come fo heal 
the broken hearted, to preach deliverance to the cap- 
tives and éo set at liberty them that are bruised.” 
That describes exactly our sense of the work 
which Criticism is doing among us. In view of 
that work we can truly say 


That doubt and trouble, fear and pain, 
And anguish all are shadows vain. 


They are shadows which flee before the sunlight of 
truth. “Happy are they who know their errors 
and can put them to mending.” G. 


SPIRIT-MATERIALIZATION NOT 
ANASTASTS. 





HE facts of spirit-materialization, reported by 

Mr. Crookes and many other investigators, 
are interesting and suggestive, and open a new 
field of science. They present phenomena some- 
what analogous to the anastasis, or resurrection, 
of the New Testament. But though analogous, 
it is evident from a study of the two processes, as 
far as we can know them without full personal ex- 
perience of each, that spirit-materialization is xof 
the Christian anastasis. 


In materialization the process depends on the 
presence of living Auman mediums; the material 
with which the spirit clothes itself is drawn—so the 
spirits themselves report—from the bodies of the 
mediums. The organization thus prepared, is very 
short-lived. It may last for a few seconds, a few 
minutes, or at most a few hours. While it exists 
the medium is generally in a trance-sleep, or under 
spirit-control so as to be substantially dead to the 
concerns of this world. Then the conditions of 
manifestation are exceedingly delicate not to say 
uncertain. But whatever the exact nature of the 
process and its conditions, this is what occurs: the 
spirit is “clothed upon” wth a body from this 
world—drawn from the organizations of living 
men and women in this world. 


Now the anastasis of the New Testament, of 
which the resurrection of Christ was an example, 
was something different from the above. It was 
dependent upon the presence not of human medi- 
ums, but of a divine medium; and the material, or 
substance, of which the resurrection bodies were 
built up was drawn from the heavens and from the 
living God himself. In the case of Christ, after he 
had descended into death and Hades, by the in- 
terior power which he drew from the Father his 
spirit returned to his body before it had seen cor- 
ruption, and, independent of any outward mediums, 
took possession of it, changed it, spiritualized it, 
glorified it, and adapted its whole organization to 
the conditions of the home of God from whence as 
to his divine, pre-existent nature he came forth, and 
which is distinct from, and infinitely more interior 
than, the Hadean world of disembodied spirits. 
After he had thus repossessed and reorganized his 
natural body, and show nhimself through it to his 
disciples he ascended to the Father in the resur- 
rection heaven. He thus became an eternal medi- 
um of anastasis into the life of God to all who re- 
ceive and believe in him. The process he had 
gone through in connection with the Father as the 
medium, landed him in the permanence of an ever- 
lasting body; and not in the evanescent materiali- 
zation which hadean spirits may take on through a 
human medium. It did not merely last for a second, 
a minute, an hour, or a day, but has existed in tri- 
umphant glory for 1800 years, and moves majesti- 





cally on to a career only to be measured by all the 
coming con of God. 


This is the spiritual evolution which the spiritu- 
alism of the New Testament offers to men, and 
which Christ was manifested to make possible. 
This was the great “change” that the Primitive 
Church believed in and looked forward to, and 
which came as the climax and fruition of their 
career at the Second Coming of Christ in A. D. 
70. Christ had gone before them in the pro- 
cess, and opened the doors of evolution and trans- 
mutation in this direction, “and being made 
perfect he became the author of this eternal salva- 
tion unto all them that obey him.” The career of 
that church, under the leadership of Peter, Paul 
and John, was one long seance of waiting, watching 
and personal and corporate development into re- 
ceptivity to heavenly control, which at last ended 
in the consummation announced in the gospel of 
John: ‘To as many as received him to them gave 
he power to become the sons of God.” 

Let us not be understood as underrating the im- 
portance of the spirit-materializations that are 
appearing in the present age. Their value and inter- 
est are indeed very great. They are doubtless premo- 
nitions of the final anastasis. They indicate that 
the doors of the Hadean world are opening under 
the hand of “him who openeth and no man shut- 
eth,” and that the great awakening of all the dead 
has begun. But in the presence of the supreme 
possibility which is set before mankind in the 
Christian anastasis, these materializations, however 
interesting and wonderful they may seem, can only 
hold a secondary importance. The word that 
should be sounded through all worlds, and which 
all men, living and dead, should hear, is. Awake / 
Stand up! Put on the eternal body which is from 
Heaven !/ *. L. &. 


HOW TO FIGHT TOBACCO. 





A LITTLE anti-tobacco tract has found its way 
to our desk, probably one of many thousands 
scattered through the mails. It declares that there 
is no absolute “ cure all” for the tobacco appetite 
but what is found in the “ Human Will, the Grace 
of God, or in Death,” and recommends the follow- 
ing course of action to those desiring to leave off 
the use of tobacco: 


1. Make the most of your Wi//. Drop To-° 
bacco, and resolve never to use it again in any 
form. 

2. Go to an apothecary, and buy ten cents’ worth 
of GENTIAN root, coarsely ground. . 

3 Take as much of it after each meal, or oftener, 
as amounts to a common quid of “fine cut” or 
“ cavendish.” 

4. Chew it well, and swallow all the saliva. 

5. Continue this a few weeks, and you will proba- 
bly come off conqueror: then thank God, and 
“sin no more.” 


After giving this good advice, and enlarging on 
the powers of Gentian as a tonic and nervine in 
bracing up relaxed and flabby nerves, the little 
sheet concludes with this amusing parable, “ lately 
discovered”’ : 


Then shall the kingdom of Satan be likened to 
a grain of tobacco-seed: which though exceedingly 
small, being cast into the ground grew and became 
a great plant, and spread its leaves rank and broad, 
so that huge and vile worms found a habitation 
thereon. And it came to pass in the course of 
time that the sons of men looked upon it and 
thought it beautiful to look upon, and much to be 
desired to make lads look big and manly ; so they 
put forth their hands and did chew thereof, and 
some it made sick, and others to vomit it most 
filthily. And it further came to pass that those 
who chewed it became weak and unmanly, and said 
we are enslaved, and can not cease from chewing 
it. And the mouths of all that were enslaved be- 
came foul, and they were seized with a violent spit- 
ting, and they did spit even in ladies’ parlors, and 
in the house of the Lord of Hosts ; and the saints 
of the Most High were greatly plagued thereby. 
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And in the course of time it came to pass, that 
others snuffed it, and they were taken suddenly 
with fits, and they did sneeze insomuch that their 
eyes were filled with tears, and they did look ex- 
ceedingly silly. And yet others cunningly wrought 
the leaves thereof into rolls, and did set fire to one 
end thereof, and did look very grave and calf-like, 
and the smoke of their torment ascendeth up for- 
ever and ever. And the cultivation thereof became 
a great and mighty business in the earth ; merchant- 
men waxed rich by the commerce thereof. And it 
came to pass that the saints of the Most High de- 
filed themselves with it; even the poor who could 
not buy shoes, nor bread, nor books for their little 
ones spent their money for it. And the Lord was 
greatly displeased therewith and said, wherefore 
this waste, and why do these little ones lack bread, 
and shoes, and books? Turn now your fields into 
corn and wheat and put this evil thing from you, 
and be separate, and defile not yourselves any more 
and I will bless you, and cause my face to shine 
upon you. But with one accord they all exclaimed, 
we can not cease from chewing, snuffing and puff- 
ing; we are s/aves. And tHe Lord was sorely dis- 
pleased with his people who raise this plant on the 
Connecticut, and cried, “ Repent, or I will come 
and curse your lands with a sore curse.” 


We formerly used tobacco ourselves; but hav- 
ing rebelled, and overcome the desire for it, we can 
readily sympathize with others who are trying to 
break out of the terrible slavery resulting from its 
use. Twenty-three years ago it was the custom to 
keep a large tin can of “ fine-cut” in our Commu- 
nity cellar, to which individuals resorted for their 
daily supply. Many of the men chewed the weed 
in what might be called, without fear of exaggera- 
tion, a large and impressive manner. The use of 
it was, however, opposed to the genius of our 
movement. Before the Community was formed 
Mr. Noyes had been a laborer in the anti-tobacco 
cause. He tells this amusing story of his efforts 
to start a reform : 

“It was a pet ambition of mine when I was 
studying at New Haven, forty years ago, to start 
a movement against the use of tobacco. And I 
succeeded in forming an Anti-tobacco society 
among the theological students, which made some 
headway, notwithstanding we had Dr. Taylor’s 
tobacco-box and logic against us. One of the 
‘measures’ we took was to write letters to the 
presidents of all the colleges calling their attention 
to our object, and suggesting the propriety of 
bringing the matter before their students with a 
view to forming societies. I took the job of writ- 
ing to the President of Williams College, and some 
weeks afterward my epistle came back scribbled 
over in all its blank spaces with obscenity and pro- 
fanity, and among other things informing me that 
‘a day of fasting and prayer had been appointed 
among the students fo pray for my damnation.’ 
Our movement soon diedaway. Iam glad tosee that 
there is an Anti-Tobacco society in the country 
that seems to be doing something.” 

Our doctrine being against the practice, and the 
discomforts arising from it becoming unendura- 
ble, a discussion of the matter was had, which re- 
sulted in the unanimous resolve to quit it altogether. 
This was done, and, with one or two exceptions, 
proved an easy matter. 

We have sometimes wondered how it is that so 
many persons become dependent on stimulants ? 
Their baneful effects are so apparent and so gener- 
ally conceded that it seems almost an insanity to 
adopt the habitual use of them. The struggle to 
be free from bondage to them is no doubt one of 
the greatest now going on in the world. Yet the 
stimulants hold their sway ; where one victim es- 
capes, another—perhaps two—are ensnared. The 
use of tobacco in some form is all but universal. 
We may see every-where faces discolored by nico- 
tine. Flaccid city youths who ought to consume 
nothing more stimulating than mush-and-milk, 
smoke half a dozen cigars per day, and are troubled 
with nervous headaches. Every one tones him- 





self up and fortifies himself against disease by 


“ taking a little something " alcoholic. 

What causes this craving for stimulants before 
the use of them has become a habit on which the 
nerves depend? We are tempted to inquire 
whether the exhaustion or ‘“ awful goneness ” conse- 
quent upon sexual incontinence has any thing to do 
with it? The men of the O. C. under the rule of 
Male Continence, found no difficulty in breaking 
out of it. Is it not possible that Male Continence 
will do more as a tonic and nervine than Gentian ? 
We venture to ask the question, and leave every 
one to weigh and estimate it for himself. 

F. W. S. 


CONTROLS. 


BY F. W. S. 








IV. 
DESIRABLENESS OF CONTROLS. 

HERE is something of subjection in the idea 

conveyed by the word control that is apt to 
clash with the feeling of individual sovereignty, of 
which we Americans are so proud. We do not 
take kindly to the idea of being ourselves con- 
trolled by any body or any spirit, but rather resent 
it as being an imputation on our manliness and 
strength of character. There is in the breast of 
every man a natural desire to be perfectly indepen- 
dent and spontaneous—to feel that he is the abso- 
lute master of his own thoughts and acts. Yet if 
we reflect we shall find that the logic of facts im- 
peratively denies to us the claim to be thus indi- 
vidually sovereign. I have endeavored to show in 
a previous number that every person is at all times, 
in some degree, under the control of spirits, good 
or evil, created or uncreated. It may be shown 
not only that this is unavoidable, but that it is de- 
sirable, and greatly to our advantage if we know 
how to avail ourselves of the fact. A course of 
reasoning similar to that which makes us desire a 
strong political government and control for our- 
selves and our children, will make us anxious to 
submit ourselves to a good and powerful spiritual 
control, one that can manage us thoroughly. 

In a perfectly wild, savage state a man has, so 
far as his fellows are concerned, more complete 
personal liberty than in any other. He is free to 
act on his impulses, whatever they may lead him 
todo. If another person opposes his will he may 
kill him if he can, and seize his wife and his goods. 
But unfortunately for him, every other individual 
is equally free, and when some stronger or more 
cunning one comes, he may kill the first and so 
despoil him in turn. Each lives for himself alone, 
and the strongest survives. It is evident that in 
such a state man exercises his individual sover- 
eignty at the expense of his security both as to 
person and property. Finding complete personal 
liberty too expensive at such a price, he seeks to 
organize with his fellows for mutual protection and 
support; and to effect this he consents to live un- 
der authority and the necessary restricting laws. 
Thus governments are formed having a right to re- 
quire support and obedience from their subjects, 
and which are bound in return to protect and 
vindicate all those living under their authority to 
the full extent of their power. Law and order are 
established, and man dwells in peace and security. 
In the savage state, while enjoying as complete 
individual sovereignty as is possible to mortals, he 
was yet the <bject slave of circumstances, lead- 
ing a precarious existence, able to procure only 
a scanty subsistence. By submitting to live under 
a government he finds himself really stronger and 
more independent. His condition is every way 
improved. He is now more than a match for the 
lawless savage in any conceivable circumstances. 
As he gradually progresses in civilization he is there- 
fore willing to yield up, little by little, such furthur 





part of his individual sovereignty as is necessary to 
the strength and security of the government which 
furnishes him the means of procuring greater com- 
forts and luxuries, and which educates him to in- 
creased abilities. It is necessary that he should 
do this, for, the more perfected and closely united 
society becomes, the more each individual in it 
must defer in his conduct to the requirements of 
the society and the wishes of his neighbors. All 
are glad to be so governed because they gain pro- 
portionate advantages. 


This same logic applies equally well to the more 
refined affairs of our existence; to our thoughts, 
sentiments, and spiritual experience. We can no 
more defend the principle of entire individual sov- 
ereignty in these things than in external, physical 
conduct. It will be found on examination that the 
most independent, original thinkers, are persons 
who are subject to strong spiritual controls. Select 
any department of thought you choose and 
this will be found true. To enjoy perfect liberty of 
thought and speech a man must be free to think 
and utter what seems to him the absolute, unveiled 
truth in regard to any matter. Yet how few are 
thus free! The power of habit and fashion, the 
pressure of public opinion, the authority attaching 
to the traditions, sayings, and writings of past gen- 
erations of thinkers, all these hedge in men’s 
thoughts, and bind their tongues. © Was ever Afri- 
can negro ina more abject state of bondage than 
the mass of civilized society is in to fashion and pub- 
lic opinion? To speak, or be suspected of thinking, 
an unpopular truth, is to be dropped from the list 
of your acquaintances, to be pushed down out of 
sight, to have your prospects crushed as far as 
society cancrush them. These are penalties heavy 
enough to deprive most men of their liberty of 
thought and speech. The great men, the strong 
thinkers, are apt to have high positions to lose in 
case they offend, and this makes them as timid as 
the weakest. We do not know how often men 
like Tyndall and Huxley are deterred from exam- 
ining such subjects as spiritualism by the fear of 
tarnishing a brilliant scientific reputation. Even 
on their exalted pinnacles of learning they are not 
free to direct their thoughts and arguments solely 
to the discovery of truth. Certain subjects must 
be avoided because they are not yet sufficiently 
endorsed by public opinion. So in the investiga- 
tion of new social and sexual truths; able men, 
who would be offended if we named them, may 
have ever so keen an appreciation of the wretchedly 
dilapidated condition of selfish, monogamic mar- 
riage; they may see a new and better way which 
their consciences approve; but if this becomes 
known society frowns, and they are thenceforward 
outcasts. This is too terrible. They therefore 
continue outwardly worshipping the institutions 
they despise, disclaim any new light, and gradually 
become arch hypocrites, acting out in secret, with 
bad consciences, the truths they dare not openly 
avow. Great men! How enslaved is the freedom 
they boast! Like that of the savage, it is really 
no freedom at all. 

See now, in contrast, the liberty gained by seek- 
ing and securing a strong spiritual control. The 
very attitude of acting under the direction of some 
wiser intelligence makes a man perfectly indepen- 
dent of public opinion ; for, though his reputation 
may be destroyed by his advocating new ideas 
which he gets from such a superior intelligence, 
he rests confident in the belief that the develop- 
ment of truth which time is constantly bringing, 
will justify him, and make him a name among the 
gencrations to come. Moreover, the satisfaction 
he gets from the approval of his invisible counsel- 
lor is itself sufficient to sustain him against all the 
world, and he is indifferent to name or reputation 
among men, Do you ask me to tell you the names 
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of persons who have taken this attitude? Jesus 
Christ presented a new gospel and condemned old 
Jewish traditions and laws, in the face of hostile 
public opinion, strong enough to make men smite 
him in the face, spit upon him, try to stone him, 
and finally crucify him. You will reply that he 
was the Son of God, and was upheld in a miracu- 
lous manner. Look then at Paul and the apostles 
whom Christ had trained to an understinding of 
this philosophy of spiritual controls. They cared 
not a whit more for the opinions of the world than 
he did, and under his control they expressed ideas 
which have guided all Christendom ever since. 
But these Bible examples have been preached 
about in too many drowsy church sermons to en- 
list your attention ; therefore I will cite you a liv- 
ing instance and wake you up. John H. Noyes is 
aman who claims to have lived and labored for the 
past forty years under the guidance of an intelli- 
gent, invisible control, which has inspired him with 
new thoughts, and new truths, and given him the 
courage to proclaim them to the world. Do any 
doubt this? Study his career. He has undoubt- 
edly publ’shed more new and important truths than 
any other living man. On the old Bible doctrines, 
under the guidance of his control, he has built up 
a new platform for Christian life, adapted to the 
times we live in. His discovery about Christ’s 
Second Coming, the doctrines of Salvation from 
Sin, Mutual Criticism, Male Continence, Complex 
Marriage, Ascending Fellowship, Stirpiculture, 
etc., all relate to the problems of human life in 
which every body is most interested. They also 
are in direct opposition to the traditions and teach- 
ings of all divines and commentators, and espec- 
ially to all public opinion and fashion. Never- 
theless they thrive and are spreading. I have se- 
lected Mr. Noyes as an example because he 
acknowledges his control more handsomely than 
any other man J know, always crediting his discov- 
eries, as did Paul, to Jesus Christ. He admits 
that he is a better, stronger, more original and in- 
dependent man under his control than he could 
ever have become without it. All such men are, 
like the Apostles, miraculously sustained. They 
have powers and faculties which, as mere men, 
they could not possess. In Jesus Christ “ are hid 
all the treasures of wisdom and knowledge.” 
Consequently those who are controlled and guided 
by him increase their strength. If Prof. Tyndall 
and other like scientific sceptics who now deny 
Jesus Christ and the efficacy of prayer, would seek 
instead to know him and be taught by him, they 
would prove themselves wiser men than they now 
are by so much as spiritual philosophy is a more 
exalted and useful science than natural philosophy. 


MODERN DREAMLANDS. 





From the Daily Graphic. 


And now we are to have another ‘“‘ Community.’” 


There have been a great many started in this coun- 
try—several hundred, in fact,—and the few that 
have survived have been those dominated by a 
strong religious fanaticism and generally controlled 
by an able executive mind. The last venture is to 
be at Valcour Island, on Lake Champlain, and it 
seems that this-new community is going to repeat 
the mistakes of those which have failed in the 
past. J. H. Noyes, the founder of the Oneida 
Community, has written a very interesting work on 
American Socialism, in which he shows that those 
which have depended mainly on agriculture have 
failed. It is only where a manufacturing industry 
is associated with the Community that it has been 
pecuniarily successful. The Oneida people make 
traps for wild animals, they can excellent fruit, and 
they have a silk-factory. The Shakers make 
brooms, cultivate various herbs used in medicine 
and cookery, and manufacture a variety of small 





articles which command a ready sale on account of 
the honest work put into them. Another peculi- 
arity Noyes points out is that the family relation, 
involving husband and wife and child, finally kills 
a community; and that to be lasting it must be 
based either on celibacy, as with the Shakers, or 
“complex marriage” (as they call it), as practiced 
in his own community. This may be explained as 
a kind of organized “ free love”—in other words, 
a change of partners is permitted under the cu- 
riously complex restrictions imposed by the Com- 
munity which keeps the expression of conjugal 
affection under the control of the whole member- 
ship. ‘Free love,” as understood by its advocates, 
would be as disastrous to a community as it is to 
family life in our ordinary civilization. As we un- 
derstand this new Valcour community, it is not 
only on a wrong industrial basis, but it is to be a 
“free love” concern pure and simple, as well as 
entirely irreligious. As it lacks the three essen- 
tials of communistic life, as laid down by Noyes, it 
will probably fall to pieces very soon. While it 
lasts, however, it will no doubt excite a great deal 
of interest; for it is undoubtedly true that the 
choicest minds of the race, from Plato downward, 
have dreamed of an earthly paradise, where harsh 
competition would find no place, where all would 
live for others, where there would be no poverty, 
no war, no slavery; and where there would, in 
fact, be none of the evils which afflict humanity in 
even the highest forms of civilization. But so far, 
all these dreams have proved fallacious, except un- 
der conditions which are repugnant to average 
mortals. 


COMMUNITY FOURNAL. 





ONEIDA. 

—The farmers since haying is over, are attending 
to “‘odds and ends ;” mending roads, etc. Some 
of them are employed in picking corn and tomatoes 
for the packers, who are now putting up a hundred 
bushels of tomatoes a day. 


—One day last July we had a pleasant call from 
a prominent citizen of Ottawa, Kansas. In the 
course of a pleasant chat about Western progress 
and enterprises, he gave us considerable informa- 


_tion concerning the French Co-operative Commu- 


nity established within eighteen miles of Ottawa, 
by Count de Boissiere. The silk and velvet ribbons 
manufactured by this Community are well spoken of. 
Specimens of these were kindly sent us last week 
by mail. The leaders of this Co-operative enter- 
prise, have erected this season several fine large 
buildings. These, we presume, when filled, will 
be conducted nearly on the plan of the Familistere 
or Social Palace, erected by a great French capi- 
talist at Guise, France. 

—The following note was read in a late evening 
meeting : 

“T have frequently heard it remarked in the 
dining-room that the fine sugar used on our table 
must be adulterated, it tasts so ‘floury,’ ‘starchy,’ 
etc. I have lately made a most thorough and 
careful analysis of this sugar, and fail to discover 
the slightest trace of any foreign matter in it. The 
sugar is a perfectly pure article and the peculiar 
‘floury’ taste is owing to its being so finely 
pulverized. G. E. C.” 

—The horticulturists are gathering early pears 
—Bartlett’s and Tyson’s. The other early 
varieties were cut off by the fire-blight.—H. J. S. 
says the yield of sweet appies is so profuse this 
year that there is no market for them and we are 
feeding them out to the cattle-—He also reports 
that the potato-bug war is over for this season. 
Number of killed and wounded not reported. 


—N. has lately been heard to remark: ‘“ Holi- 


ness may be briefly defined as the condition 





a man is in when under a control that pre- 
vents bim from being tempted beyond what he is 
able to withstand, by providing a way of escape. It 
is not having some supernatural quality put into 
him that will make him omnipotent under all cir- 
cumstances ; but it is a control that snatches him 
away from temptation exactly at the right time be- 
fore sin is committed.” 
Wednesday, 9.— 

* * * “is a bright September morn ; 

The earth is beautiful as if new born ; 

There is that nameless splendor every-where, 

That wild exhilaration in the air, 

Which makes the passers in the busy street 

Congratulate each other as they meet.”’ 

—Hurrying through the quadrangle one forenoon 
this week we were stayed for a moment from our 
errand, for here 
** Under the lustrous leaves, and threugh the sheen 
Of dewy sunshine showering down between ” 

about an itinerant vendor of carved ornaments, was 
clustered an animated group of buyers. Never be- 
fore in his wanderings had he found a household 
embracing as many mothers, brothers, and sisters, 
ready to buy his beautiful wares. Having found 
sale for more than two dozen figures, he left with 
a broad smile saying he should come again. 


Sept. 10.—Yesterday we received by mail from 
France a very interesting letter from M. Godin, the 
founder of the Social Palace of Guise, Chief of 
Industry in France and Belgium, and a member of 
the French National Assembly. He desires in- 
formation of our movement and asks twenty or 
more numbered questions with regard to our theory 
and practice of Communism. In the CIRCULAR of 
April 29, 1872 we gave a sketch of the man and of 
his establishment at Guise and are now happy to 
come into direct correspondence with one who is 
doing so much for the practical elevation of the 
working-classes in his country. The Familistére 
which he has reared and furnished, cost $400,000 
and accommodates nine hundred workmen with their 
families ; it /ays an interest of six per cent. on the 
investment. His book entitled ‘“ Socialistic Solu- 
tions” reached us to-day and contains besides his 
personal history a detailed account of his move- 
ment. We shall probably have more to say of the 
man and his work in a future number of the Cir- 
CULAR. 


—An amusing incident occurred a few mornings 
ago. Two ladies drove to our grounds and fast- . 
ened their horse in the usual place to stand for a time 
while they looked about. After a few moments 
one of the ladies noticed the horse no longer stood 
where they had hitched it. This distressed her 
very much; she said her husband remonstrated 
with her for taking the horse as it had a young 
colt at home and he was afraid this would make it 
uneasy and seek to give them the slip if they 
stopped. After vainly inquiring if any one could 
tell what had become of the horse, she had almost 
made up her mind that it had broken loose and 
started back to Chittenango whence she came. 
But no, that was not the solution—Miss P. and 
Aunt Susan had engaged the horse and carriage 
appropriated to the use of the women to drive to 
the Villa. Soon Miss P. espied what she mistook 
for her carriage at the door and both hastened to 
get in. Driving off in sweet innocence of their 
mistake, they soon reached the Villa where they 
were met by Mr. H. For a few moments he 
mutely gazed in wonder at their horse and then 
ejaculated, ‘Mary Pomeroy, whose horse have 
you got?” ‘“ Why the women’s horse, of courses 
Mr. H.,” calmly repiied Miss P. “Why, no you 
haven't, Mary Pomeroy; you have yota stranger’s 
horse!” “No! No! No!” said Miss P., begin- 
ning to feel alarmed; “that can not be; we engaged 
the women’s horse.” “Well, you haven’t got it,” 
imperturbably answered Mr. H. and quickly heading 
their horse around sent them home. The lady 
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was greatly relieved on seeing them drive up with 
her equipage and took their blunder in good part. 


—One morning at Joppa a splendid white-headed 
‘eagle was seen perched on a snag out in the lake 
fifty or sixty rods, in front of our house. He 
‘combed his feathers and sipped the water at his 
‘feet, as though he enjoyed the situation. After fly- 
iing away once he returned and again made him- 
‘self at home there in full view of the family. 
J. H. N. thought the show would be more satisfac- 
itory if we could have a personal interview with his 
majesty and take him up to O. C. Accordingly at 
inightfall he rowed out to the snag and set a steel- 
rtrap on it, covering it with moss. Just at daybreak 
rthe next morning Manly heard a noise in the direc- 
rtion of the snag, but could see nothing on account 
-of the fog. He rowed into the fog and soon found 
:that white-headed eagle struggling to fly, but held 
ifast by one claw! He reported to Edwin and 
‘others as fast as they waked up, and finally to 
\J. H. N. Great was the glorification! We had 
captured the representative of the American Re- 
public! But how to take possession of him in the 
face of those great claws and beak? This critical 
task was assigned to Mr. Lyman Spencer, and was 
performed successfully by throwing a landing net 
over the eagle, and afterward tying bandages 
around his ankles, his beak and his wings. In 
this condition he was brought to O. C. and is now 
on exhibition in a small wire cage under the great 
butternut tree. We shall soon give him larger ac- 
commodations, and hope he will be contented to 
live among us and gratify the curiosity of visitors 
for many years to come. He is a noble specimen 


. of the bald eagle, larger than either of those we 
; have in our stuffed collection, measuring six feet 
. seven inches and a quarter from tip to tip of his 


\ wings, and having a perfectly white head and tail 
; in contrast with black body and wings. 


—One of our elder sisters who has passed be- 
vyond the veil seemed in her last days to be filled 
with .a victory that not only sustained her, but 
iimparted strength to those attending her. She 
@iften fargot her suffering by mentioning the many 
thimgs she had to be thankful for. At one time 
she said: “jl can’t appear sad and sober for I do 
not feel so. if am so happy that I ama miracle to 
myself. I have ao liberty to ask God to cure me 
for I do not know his will about it; but I have 
given myself to him and feel perfect confidence in 
him.” Later she said; “I have got hold of some- 
thing new and it makes me feel good. I can see 
now how we may be earnest in fighting the princi- 
pality of disease without reference to ourselves. 
With this new view I feel that I can fight it success- 
fully, though I myself am sick and may die. O! I 
am so glad I have lived to see this truth.” 


—In a late conversation in our evening meeting 
on the subject of disease, the illustration was cited 
of a ship which striking on a rock, is broken, and 
sinks. In this case we are apt to think that strik- 
ing the rock and the break, ruined the ship, when 
really it was the water which rushed in at the leak. 
In the same way we think we are made sick by 
catching cold, when in reality our disease is caused 
by the devil’s poison pouring into us through the 
leak made by the cold. In this connection Mr. N. 

‘said : 

“In speaking of the ship illustration I believe 
‘that the Community as a body has power to exclude 
ithe water—to pump it out—that there is an engine 
aboard for that very purpose, to pump out the water 
faster then it comes in. I believe that the Commu- 
nity as a whole has great healing power. That 
power is given to the Church rather then to in- 
dividuals. Christ says, “ Where two or three are 
gathered together in my name, there am I in their 
midst.”—Paul says, “When you come together 
with my spirit and in the power of the Lord Jesus 
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then can you do what otherwise you can not do.” 
That is what we have learned in spiritualism—that 
persons in circles are able to do what they can not do 
by themselves. The development of power comes 
by the contact of many. The Community is a 
great spiritual circle with Christ at the center of it, 
with all his power to heal. And when we know 
him, and his relation to the Church, we shall find 
that we have tremendous power against disease— 
not merely to fight the cause of it, but to exclude 
it, and drive it out when it gets in.” 


THE PRUNE. 





_o excellent dessert fruit is prepared from 
the St. Catharine and Prune Plums, both of 
which are well adapted to the purpose, being rich 
in flavor, and not very juicy. The Prune Plumisa 
favorite in the south of Fngland, growing free- 
ly, and bearing large crops year after year. 
No black wart comes to decay, and no curculio to 
sting the fruit. Large trees stand from generation 
to generation. The Prune is prepared in France. 
Below is a description of the process as given in 
the American Cyclopedia : 

“ After being exposed in the air for several days, 
till the plums have becme soft, they are shut up 
close in spent ovens and left for twenty-four hours ; 
they are then taken out and replaced, after the ovens 
have been slightly re-heated. On the next day 
they are taken out and turned, by slightly shaking 
the sieves on which they have been laid. The 
ovens are heated again, and they are put in a third 
time ; and after remaining twenty-four hours they 
are taken out and left to get quite cold. After 
some manipulation they are submitted to oven heat 
twice more, and then put loosely into small, long, 
and rather deep boxes for sale.” 

Well do I remember this tempting fruit heaped 
on the tables in stalls of county fairs and in con- 
fectionery windows, with its glossy, dark color, and 
rich perfume. Forty or fifty years have not effaced 
the memory of those boyish days when I first 
learned to sip the nectar from this delicious fruit. 
But the hasty eater need not expect much enjoy- 
ment from this dainty. It needs to be held in the 
mouth a moment or two (caressed as it were); then 
it softens, lets out its riches, and rewards the con- 
tinent, abundantly. I see no reason why we should 
not get as good specimens in this country, but I 
have never seen any. Those we get require 
cooking to be made at all palatable; a _pro- 
cess which nearly spoils them, as about all the 
flavor, as well as the fragrance escapes in steam. 
In its best condition the prune is an excellent 
article to take on journeys ; being clean and always 
ready for use. Many prefer it to the fig or date. 

Cc. E. 


A BEAUTIFUL INCIDENT.—A poor Arab travel- 
ing in the desert, met with a spring of clear, 
sparkling water. Used as he only was to 
brackish wells, such water as this appeared 
to his simple mind worthy of a monarch, and filling 
his leathern bottle from the spring, he determined 
to go and present it to the caliph himself. 

The poor man traveled a long way before he 
reached the presence of his sovereign, and laid his 
humble offering at his feet. ‘The caliph did not 
despise the little gift brought to him with so much 
trouble. He ordered some of the water to be 
poured into a cup, drank it, and thanking the Arab 
with a smile, ordered him to be presented with a 
reward. The courtiers around pressed forward, 
eager to taste of this wonderful water, but to the 
surprise of all, the caliph forbade them to touch a 
single drop. 

After the poor Arab had quitted the royal presence 
with a light and joyful heart, the caliph turned to 
his courtiers, and thus explained his conduct : 





“ During the travels of the Arab,” said he, “ the 
water in his leathern bottle had become impure and 
distasteful; but it was an offering of love, and as 
such I have received it with pleasure. But I well 
knew that had I suffered another to partake of it, he 
would not have concealed his disgust, and therefore 
I forbade you to touch the draught, lest the heart 
of the poor man should have been wounded.” —£x. 





AGASSIZ AND Gop.—Agassiz was prtofoundly ignor- 
ant of, or profoundly indifferent to Hodge’s theological 
system ; the Principal “scheme of salvation” he nevet 
studied ; once touch him on the point whether God 
Almighty should be prayerfully recognized by the inves- 
tigators of his works, and he always flamed forth in elo- 
quent exposition of what he called the Divine Ideas ” 
on which the whole scheme of creation was planned, 
God, with him, was always immanent in the universe, 
The successor of Aristotle was an unconscious Platon- 
ist. “I don’t care,” he seemed to say, “how many 
separate centers there may have been of the creation of 
plants, animals, and the different races of men; that is 
nothing to me, as long as the plan existing in the Divine 
mind was carried out; and as to any valid scheme of 
classification, I consider it not as a contrivance of the 
human intellect to formulate its knowledge, but as a dis- 
covery—a means of interpreting the Divine plan of 
creation as it existed in the thoughts of God.” The 
doctrine of the mere physical connection of animated 
beings by the process of reproduction and gradual va- 
riation of species through millions of years, be received 
with bursts of Homeric laughter ; he said, as a geolo- 
gist and paleontologist, that the “ missing links” were 
nowhere discoverable in the geological record, but his 
real controversy with the evolutionists was in his subor- 
dination of matter to spirit. The most exact of ob- 
servers was an idealist. He did not believe the world 
was worth living in if its operations were not directed 
by the Lord of heaven and earth. His science was cu- 
riously blended with a quaint and natural piety. Of the 
puzzling theological questions relating to the fall of 
Adam, he knew nothing and cared nothing, but he ex- 
celled most clergymen in being a dogmatist on the being 
of God, and he never undertook an original investiga- 
tion into the realms of the unknown without instinc- 
tively breathing a prayer for aid to the Father of Spir- 
its. It is to be supposed that this grand, genial, jovial 
naturalist, whose mere presence in a company was, as 
Emerson said, ‘‘a festivity,” will, in the end, have some 
justice done to the singular depth of his simple piety. 
Hé held Darwinism in a kind of horror, because he 
thought it would eventually lead to scientific atheism ; 
and, thorough-going scientist as he was, he considered the 
unproved and, as he believed, disproved theory to be 
eventually fatal, both to science and to religion, Most of 
his friends, scientific, theological and literary, tried tocon- 
vince him that his fears were imaginary and exaggerated, 
“Don’t trouble yourself with Darwinism, but pursue 
your own course in your own way.” We were once 
present at a dinner where Agassiz was the most conspicu- 
ous guest, and where this advice was given. The great 
naturalist twirled his napkin in his hand, paused, smiled 
a to his friends, listened somewhat nervously 
to what they had to say, and answered: “ You don’t 
know what this new tendency of science will lead to. 
God will go out of the universe as fast as Darwinism 
comes in. If the theory were demonstrated by facts, I 
would be the first to sustain it ; but I can’t give up God 
—- for an ingenious hypothesis, when I know there 
are facts which contradict the hypothesis. I am, first of 
all, a man of science; I fullow whithersoever science 
leads; but I get enraged when I am voted an old fogy 
and a man behind the age, because I decline to accept a 
theory which my generalized knowlede and my daily in- 
vestigation forbids me even to tolerate.” e have 
sometimes thought that Agassiz would have lived twenty 
years longer had it not been for the mental irritation 
and fret excited in him by the seeming triumph of Dar- 
winism. There was something amusing in the glowing 
terms in which -he praised Darwin as a naturalist, who 
had added, by his original investigations, to the facts of 
botany and zoology, as contrasted with the relentless- 
ness with which he assailed Darwin as a framer of theo- 
ries.—Z. P. Whipple. 





ENGLISH ASTONISHMENT AT THE ATTAINMENTS 
oF AMERICANS.—The 77ibune’s London letter, re- 
ferring to the departure of Mr. Jewell for America, 
says: Governor Jewell’s visit to Newcastle has 
elicited from the Newcastle Chronicle, the leading 
journal of that town and the north of England, a 
long editorial article. The Chronic/e is much struck 
by the fact that Mr. Jewell, a tanner, should play 
so conspicuous a part in public affairs, and thus 
moralizes: ‘From skins and hides to diplomacy 
and statesmanship is a good leap, but after dealing 
many years in leather, Mr. Jewell became the rep- 
resentative of his fellow countrymen at a foreign 
court inferior in importance to none, and has now 
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succeeded to the portfolio of a cabinet minister. 
With us, as with Americans, capacity and integrity 
are often the stepping-stones to wealth and posi- 
tion, but we are not aware that any English trader 
ever yet rose to the dignified post of embassador to 
The Chronicle 
recalls the fact that Mr. Cobden was acalico printer, 


a foreign power of the first rank.” 


and that, though sent ona special mission to France, 
and the maker of the great commercial treaty, 
he was never offered a regular embassadorship. 
The higher diplomatic appointments in England 
are, it says, almost exclusively conferred on mem- 
bers of aristocratic families, who, though highly 
paid, are expected to spend more than their sala- 
ries in stately living. But it finds comfort in the 
fact that high office at home is spen to men of 
business, and that Mr. Foster and Mr. Stanfeld 
held seats in the late, as Mr. W. H. Smith does in 
the present, cabinet. A much longer list might be 
made, beginning with Mr Bright. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


——., Sept. 11, 1874. 

DEAR Mr. Noyes:—I have just read Tyndall’s 
late address. His endorsement of Wallace, after 
snecring at Spiritualism as a phantasy more degra- 
ding than the fooleries of the Middle Ages, is cer- 
tainly a great blunder. It shows what an ignorant 
man he is out of the round of his special pursuits. 
Sut taking into account the fact that discoveries in 
the spiritual world are not reported in the so-called 
scientific circles where he shines, and that very 
likely Wallace necessarily withdrew himself some- 
what from those circles while making his investiga- 
tions, we can understand how it is that he has re- 
mained so entirely ignorant of the late unpreten- 
tious work of his distinguished friend confessing 
faith in the reality of spirit intercourse. 


He is fairly caught in the trap which, we may 
believe, the spirits set for him. I think they owe 
him a little grudge on account of the attitude he 
takes toward the manifestations, and are now hav- 
ing a jolly time over the ludicrous position the 
great savant is placed in. 


His antecedents are against him. Since the 
mantle of Faraday fell on his shoulders, he has 
been, to all appearance, under the control of his 
old master. //e had decided that the manifesta- 
tions were produced by involuntary muscular action, 
which is probably Tyndall’s opinion at the present 
time, so far at least as regards table-tipping and 
the like. What he thinks of the higher phenome- 
na I am at loss to conjecture. 


I have read somewhere that Tyndall was invited 
by a friend in 1868, I think, to attend a seance with 
Mr. Home for the purpose of witnessing and test- 
ing the wonders ; but that the conditions insisted 
on by Tyndall were such that Mr. Home as a man 
of honor could not accept them. The sitting never 
took place. Tyndall has probably no personal 
knowledge whatever of the manifestations. Still 
I have not yet been able to satisfy myself that he 
dishelieves in the immortality of the soul. Fara- 
day accepted that truth, and I think that both Tyn- 
dall and Huxley have a misty notion of a life in 
man that can not die, though they would probably 
contend that it is impossible to prove the fact. 
Robert Dal2 Owen, at one time, could see no far- 
ther than they do. We can afford to be charitable. 
There is still hope, it seems to me, that the spirit 
of these men may be entirely changed, and perhaps 
through the very agencies they now hold in utter 
contempt. The great obstruction, in their case, 
is pride. How true it is that knowledge puffeth .up. 

Truly yours, Cc. W. U. 
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The headquarters of the U. S. army are to be re- 
moved to St. Louis in October. 


Plymouth Church has started a subscription for Mrs. 
Tilton ; $1,700 has already been subscribed. 


Professor Hart of Cornell University has sailed for 
Rio Janeiro, to explore the gold and diamond fields of 
Brazil. 


This country loses one of its foremost anatomists in 
the death of Professor Jeffries Wyman who has won a 
world-wide reputation in medical science. 


Hon. Gerrit Smith has sent a letter to Governor Os- 
born, of Kansas, inclosing a check for $1,000 to be used 
for the sufferers of the grasshopper plague. 


Victor Hugo in a letter declines to attend the Peace 
Congress at Geneva, saying that another war between 
France and Germany is inevitable, before peace can be 
established. 


The northern boundary survey between the United 
States and British Columbia is completed. The re- 
turned escort report all the region of the Upper Missouri 
river as swarming with Indian war parties. 


The Mercury says that a publishing house in Leipsic 
which issued a German translation of Beecher’s first 
volume of the “ Life of Christ,” announces that it will 
discontinue publishing that work, owing to disreputable 
disclosures about Beecher. 


There has been a very destructive fire in the town of 
Meiningen, Germany. The loss on buildings alone, is es- 
timated at 3,000,000 thalers. More than seven hundred 
families are rendered homeless, and the unfortunate 
people are suffering great distress. 


Mr. George Jerome, one of the Fish Commissioners 
of Michigan, declares that every acre of water, if prop- 
erly cultivated, is equal in food-producing value to an 
acre of land, and that the present food supply from 
water is equal to 5,750,000 cattle of an average weight 
of 700 pounds. 

The members of the Austrian Polar Expedition for 
whose fate grave fears were felt, have been heard from 
by friends in London. They were shipwrecked, and 
took to sleighs, in which they have succeeded after a 
long journey, in reaching the Norwegian island of War- 
doe. The expedition penetrated to the 83d degree of 
latitude ; the highest point, says the Zvening Post, ever 
attained bp explorers ; Captain Hall having penetrated 
only to 82° 15/. 

The Japanese adhere to their determination not to be 
driven into war with China except in the last extremity. 
The whole tendency of their present negotiations is 
pacific, but so many influences are operating against 
them that they feel the necessity of fully preparing 
themselves. To this end large bodies of troops have 
been assembled in certain southern ports ready for in- 
stant departure in case of need, and several large steam- 
ers have been added to their transportation fleet.—Zv. 
Post. i 


Pére Hyacinthe publishes a letter in the Swiss press 
explaining reasons for his resignation as Curé of the 
parish of Geneva and member of the Superior Council. 
He continues to wish for a Catholic and Liberal reform, 
but evidently sees that the time has not come. He says: 

“Those who are familiar with the internal position of 
the Liberal Catholic Movement of Geneva will be sur- 
prised at one thing only, that is, that I have not sooner 
rid myself of a responsibility as onerous as it is illusory. 
My sole excuse is this: I waited so long as my heart 
guided my actions; I broke silence on the day when it 
was needful to listen to my conscience.” 


N. B.—Persons sending $1.00 for the five pamphlets advertized in 
our stereotyped column of ‘‘Announcemeuts,’”’ are hereby informed 
that our edition of Dixon and his Copyists is exhausted. In the 
place of it we shall hereafter send the O. C. Cook- Book. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


SILK GOODS. 
Machine-Twist and Sewing-Silk of their own manufacture for 
saie by the Oneida Community. 
Address, Onerpa Community, Oneida, N. Y. 








PRESERVED FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 
Put up for sale by the Oneida Community in tin and glass. Price 
list sent on application. 

Address, [F] Onerpa Community, Oneida, N. Y. 





STEEL TRAPS. 

Eight sizes and kinds, suitable for the House-rat, Musk-rat, Mink, 
Marten, Fisher, Fox, Otter, Beaver, the Black and Grizzly Bears, 
are made by the Oneida Community Descriptive price-list sent on 
application. 


Address, {T] Onera Community, Oneida, N. Y. 





MACHINE-SHOP AND FOUNDRY. 
Improved Lathe-Chucks, Blinn’s Patent Gate-Hinges, Machines 
for Measuring the Length and Testing the Strength of Manu- 
factured Silks, Bobbin-Winders for Sewing-Machines, etc. Agri- 
cultural, Machine and Light Castings, on hand or made to order. 
Descriptive price-list sent on application. 
Address, [M] Onerpa Community, Oneida, N. Y. 





THE WALLINGFORD PRINTING COMPANY. 

All kinds of Book and Job Printing executed: Manufacturers’ 
Illustrated Catalogues made a speciality: also Bronze and Color 
Work, and the finer kinds of Card, Circular and Bill-head Printing. 
Having enlarged its works and added new motive power, this Com- 
pany is in renewed condition to meet the wants its patrons with 
promptness and accuracy. 


P. O. Address, Walling ford, Conn. 


PUBLICATIONS. 


(Sent from the Office of the Oneida Circular by mail, post-paid, on 
receipt of price.) 


History of American Socialisms. By Fohn Hum- 


phrey Noyes. 678 pp. 8vo. J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadel- 
phia. London, Trubner & Co. Price $3.00. 


The Trappers Guide; a Manual of Instructions 
for Capturing Fur-bearing Animals. By S. Newhouse. Third 
edition ; with New Narratives and Illustrations. 215 pp. 8vo. 
Price, bound in cloth, $1.50. 


Salvation from Sin, the End of Christian Faith ; 
an octavo pamphlet of 48 pages. By J. H. Noyes. Price 25 
cents per single copy, or $2.00 per dozen. 


Dixon and His Copyists ; a Criticism of the Ac- 
counts of the Oneida Community in **‘ New America,” ‘‘Spirit- 
ual Wives,”’ and kindred publications. By John Humphrey 
Noyes. Price 25 cts. 


Scientific Propagation. By Fohn Humphrey Noyes. 


Large octavo pamphlet of 32 pages. Price 25 cts. 


Male Continence. By Fohn Humphrey Noyes. — 


An octavo pamphlet of 24 pages. Price 25 cts. 


Hand-Book of the Oneida Community ; Contain- 
ing a Brief Sketch of its Present Condition, Internal Economy 
and Leading Principles. Price 25 cts. 


The five pamphlets—‘‘ Salvation from Sin,’’ ‘Dixon and his 
Copyists,”” ‘* Hand-Book of the Oneida Community,’’ ‘‘ Scientific 
Propagation,’ and ** Male Continence,’’ will be sent to a single ad- 
dress on the receipt of $1.00. 


Back Volumes 7f the Circular, Unbound. Price 
$2.00 per volume. 


Messrs. Trupner & Company, Book-sellers, Paternoster Row, 
London, have the ** History of American Socialisms,’’ the ‘‘ Trap- 
per’s Guide,” and the *‘ Hand-Book of the O. C.,’’ for sale. They 
will receive subscriptions for our other publications. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC PICTURES 


Of the Oneida Community Buildings and Grounds, made by a first- 
class artist and finely mounted, can be had on application at the 
Office of the Oneida Circular. 

LARGE VIEWS. 

Bird’s-eye View, looking West, of Community Buildings and 
Grounds, 12 by 14 inches, on fine enameled board 16 by 20; price 
$1.75. Quadrangle and Group, 12 by 14, mounted like the above : 
price $1.75. South and East Fronts of the Community Dwellings, 
giving a good view of the New Wing occupied by the Children— 
8 by 10, on tinted board 10 by 12, with an ornamental border: 
price $1.00. 

STEREOGRAPHS. 

No. 2, East and North Lawns. No. 3, East Lawn and Portico. 
No. 4, East Front. No.5, North Front and Lawn. No. 6, Bird’s- 
Eye View of Buildings looking West. No. 7, Lawn and Summer- 
House. No. 8, West View, toward Railroad. No. 11, Quadrangle. 
No. 12, Lawn View. No. 15, South and East Fronts. Price of 
Stereographs $3.00 per doz. Sent by mail ~ost-paid, on receipt of 
price. 





